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The txo reports presented under the general title "Occupational 
i^djust^ents In the South” represent a worthwhile contribution to the 
literature on occupations. The cjaterial developed in these reports 
provides future researchers with a conpendiuia of statistics carefully 
extracted from official sources and will undoubtedly prove a valuable 
resource for many researchers interested in studying occupations in 
the southern states. Material has been gathered from widely dispa“ 
rate sources ^ and this^ together with valuable extrapolations j pro- 
jections and evaluations, is provided for the first time in a readily 
accessible form. 

Ihe publication of these reports, reflects, to some extent, the 
nature of the Center’s commitment to its regional base. The Center’s 
commifanent is in no sense entirely regional; however, it does recog- 
nize a responsibility within its regional area to provide infoimiation 
of particular value to that region, as well as to the whole of occu- 
pational education. 

The manuscript was reviewed by a panel whose members include 
Dr. David G. Ball, Associate Professor of Economics; Dr. James G. 
Maddox, Professor of Economics; Dr. Joseph T. Serden, Professor of 
Industrial and Technical Education; and Dr. William D. Toussaint, 
Professor and Head, Department of Economics; all of North Carolina 
State University at Raleigh. 

Special assistance in the final preparation of the manuscript 
was provided by Mr. J. K, Dane, Staff Editor; Mrs. Sylvia Ray, 



Mrs. Han Adans, and Mrs. iiabel. Rountree, all of the Center for Occu- 
pational Education. Hie Center acknowledges the contribution of 
these persons. 



John K. Coster, Director 
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HIGHLIGarS 



This report was developed from a study of 1940-1960 trends in work 
participation rates among the southern regional population. Essentially, 
it is sn of bow the population of labor force ages has been 

engaged in census— tabulated civilian employment by occupation, age, sex, 
color and other social and economic characteristics. An effort was 
made to present as much information graphically as practicable. 

Employment Participation Rates 

Although the southern population in age classes 15 years and over 
increased by more than one-fourth, and employment by more than 4 million 
workers, the employment-to-population overall participation rate for males 
of labor force ages declined from 72.3 percent in 1940 to 68.3 percent in 
1960. None of this net decrease was attributable to higher incidence of 
unemployment, but was due mainly to expanded military service demands, 
increased enrollment in educational and training programs by young persons 
of labor force ages and decreases in work participation rates among men 
over 65 years, most of whom are now covered by private retirement programs 
or public security measures. 

For women in labor force age classes, work participation trends were 
strongly upwards even in the case of teenagers « Among all females 15 years 
and older, the overall employment-to-population participation rate in- 
creased from 21.7 in 1940 to 32.2 in 1960. After allowances are made for 
population increases and for replacement of employed workers who died, 
retired or otherwise left the labor force, it is estimated that about 1.8 
million more women were employed in the South in 1960 as a result of 
broadened work participation relationships;. 

As may be noted from occupational data to be presented, work parti- 
cipation trends in several main occupations differed greatly from the 
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overall enployaent participation trends noted above. This was due to 
relatively great expansion in the white-collar categories and decreases 
in farm occupations. Also, the increased employment of wamen has been 
more selective as to occupation, with emphasis upon accessions to clerical, 
sales and service positions. 

Participation Rates by Main Occupation and Age 

In general, the greatest increases in occupational employment parti- 
cipation rates have come in age classes about 25 to 44 years, and in 
occupations where demand is high and education or occupational training is a 
critical prerequisite. This is especially true in the professional, technical 
anH clerical occupations and among skilled craftsmen. Another significant 
series of participation rate increases has occurred at somewhat older ages 
in sales and service occupations, where women have been emp.loyed in greatly 
increased numbers, and where requirements for specific occupational training 
are less exacting. 

Among operatives, a very large semi-skilled main occupation group, 
there has been some increase in participation, mainly due to the pronounced 
shift from farm to nonfarm employment. But cohort analysis shows that 
entry of males as operatives is high in the years age 25 siad below, and that 
there is considerable out-jnobility beyond age 25 as men become better trained 
or more experienced and move up to more skilled jobs. 

In the farm occupations and among nonfsrm laborers, there have been 
sharp declines in participation rates and out— mobility of worksis in 
cohorts of practically every age class, since 1940. 

Complex details of participation by occupation, by separate age classes 
a-nci by cohorts may be more easily noted in the graphical illustrations. 

Figures 3 through 15, Trends in the rates between Census years and 
occupational participation of the survivors within cohorts over time are 
O closely associated with the nature of changing occupational employment 
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der.ands. 

Age Disttlbution of the Ehployed 

DistributicB of enpioyed workers by inain occupation was covered in a 
preced 3 r»g report cf this series, but without details as to workers* 
ages. Percentage distribution or enpioyed young workers in the South has 
been reduced since 1940, for reasons which include increased enrol l me n t of 
young persons in school and training programs and comparatively greater 
employment of mature women. Broadly improved economic conditions have ex- 
panded the effective demand for experienced workers of both sexes between 
the ages of 35 a nd 64 years in every main occupation except in agriculture 
and the unskilled categories. 

The percentage of employed workers in ages less than 25 years was 
reduced from 23.2 in 1940 to 16-7 in 1960, and there was a smaller relative 
decline in the 25-34 year class. Above age 35, the percentage employed was 
increased in nearly all occupations. The greatest relative increase came 
in the 45-54 age class, which move'’ up from 15.1 in 1940 to 20.8 percent 
of the overall distribution in 1960. Within occupations, the increased 
proportion of workers 35 years and over was most marked among operatives, 
service workers and farm and nonfarm laborers. 

Median Ages 

As a concomitant of the changes in age-spe-ified distribution, median 

age of employed male workers in the South increased from 35.8 years in 

1940 to 39.1 years in 1960. For employed females, an even greater increase 

was recorded, with the median age rising from 32.3 years in 1940 to 39.4 

years in 1960. Male farmers continued to have the highest median age of 

any main occupation, 50,2 years in 1960. Male farm laborers had the lowest, 

33.6 years. Among women, farmers also had the highest median age, 50.7 years, 

while clerical works ,s were lov/est with 34.4 years. In all occupations median 

ages were higher in 1960, except for male professional and technical workers, 

o 
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where it was .2 years less than in 1940, due to entry of cany young, well- 
^ucated adults. 

The sharp increases noted in cedian ages of the employed does not 
inply that our workers are degenerating into an "old” labor force, Rather, 
the expanding econony is providing jobs for core niiddle-aged workers, 
while continued education and core tine for occupational training for 
younger persons is receiving increased emphasis. 5fe should not expect 
median ages of male workers to increase very much between 1960 and 1980, 
for most mature men are employed and thei*' capabilities for more secure 
retirement at age 65 or earlier are axpanding- However, changing socio- 
economic roles of women and expanding opportunities for employment of women 
probably will result in further increases in median ages among employed 
females. 

Color and Occupational Employment 

Itore profound changes have been occurring in the relationships of 
white and nonwhite employment in the South than may be generally recog- 
nized. Due mainly to heavy Hegro geographical out-migration, the percent- 
age of nonwhites among male southern workers decreased from 24.0 percent 
in 1940 to 17,5 percent in 1960. This involved a net loss in employment 
of more than 300,000 nonwhite male workers, due almost entirely to declines 
in numbers of Negro farmers and farm laborers. Although numbers of non- 
white women employed increased by about 14 percent, the number of white 
females employed was more than doubled, and nonwhites among all employed 
southern women declined from 39.1 percent of the total in 1940 to only 23.3 
percent in 1960. 

Viewed as numbers of whites to nonwhites, southern Negroes have made 
minor gains in a few occupations, such as clerks, operatives, service 
workers, and female sales workers. Nonwhite employment has declined 
relatively among skilled craftsmen and among most white-collar categories 
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except clerks, wliile proportions of !Jegroes have regained high in service, 
household, laborer and fam laborer positions. In I960, about 42 vhite 
ri p ft were employed in the South for each non»hite in nanag erial and sales 
positions, about 47 white women for each nonwhite in clerical Jobs, 
i^hite an d ^onwhite laborers and fam laborers were employed in approximately 
equal numbers in 1960, while about 5 times as many nonwhite women were em- 
ployed as domestic servants as were white women. 

In comparing the preceding color-specified occupational data, it should 
be noted that there are about 4 white members of the southern labor force 
for each Uegro, ^?^d that unemployment rates for ilegroes have been higher 
in virtually every time period. Relative to numbers of whites aiui nonwhites 
•in the population, therefore, employment of white men as managers and sales- 
men is about 10 times greater than for nonwhites. Relatively, there are 
about 4 times as many Negroes as whites in laborer and fam laborer Jobs 

a. 

and, relatively, there are about 17 times as many Negro women employed in 
households as whites. 

Age Cohort Considerations 

In the graphical age profiles of participation rates by main occupations. 
Figures 3 through 15, the trends of several moving age cohorts have been 
traced through successive census periods by using broken lines. This device 
combines both the effects of adjustments in participation and of resultant 
age distribution. The most dramatic changes are obvious in the agricultural 
occupations and among ncnfarm laborers, where there was out— mobility among 
' survivors in practically every cohort, even at very young labor force ages. 

Among male professional workers and skilled craftsmen in particular, and 
among women in a majority of the occupations, the trends towards higher parti- 
cipation rates at older ages indicate that transfer from a few declining 
occupations was offset by generally increasing net entry of workers in cohorts 
which were about 25 to 44 years of age in 1940. 

cKJC 
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Otfcer Considerations 

Use of Census date to ccrspute enploynent-to— population participation 
rates results in relatively lo^dr participation rates in the South because 
about one-half or core of the nation's arced forces are stationed In this 
region. Active nilitary personnel serving in an area at tice of Census tabu- 
lation are recorded in the population, but they are not tabulated as employed 
workers in the civilian occupation categories. Effects are cost carked 
among male young labor force age classes. In 1960, about 70 percent of the 
armed forces were less than 30 years of age, and only 4 percent were 45 
years or older. About 4.3 percent of the males, 14 years and over, located 
in the South were in military service, but for the nation as a whole, the 
percentage was only 2,1, As a result of 'xpanding the defense forces incident 
to the Vietnam build-up, the percentage of young age classes in military 
service very probably is greater now than in 1960, 

If there had been a total demobilization of military forces in the 
South in 1960, and all these men had been employed in the South, the male 
employment participation rate would have risen from 64.6 percent to about 
77 percent for the 20-24 age class. In the male 25-34 year class, the rise 
would have been from 84.1 percent to more than 90 percent participation. 

The data and discussions also provide a few comparisons between the 
South and the nation in matters such as median age and emplo 3 ^ent by sex. 

In general, the differences are not important but median ages and percent- 
age of women employed remain slightly higher in the nation, where there have 
been less farm-to-city adjustments, and employment opportunities have 
existed over longer time periods for both men and women to develop careers 
in nonfam occupations. 
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The purpose of this study is to esEsioe age structure asd trends xn 

civilian enploynent participation anong vorkers in the iuath in sain 

occupations for the census years 1940, 1950 and 1960. This study entails 

core than coaputing a static distribution of southern workers by occupation, 

sex, color and age. It also persits insights into dynasic aspects of work 

participation for all classes of the population within labor force ages. 

Trends in sedian ages and in ages of entry, saxlaus participation, inter- 

occupational transfer and retireoent of workers becoae sore evident. In 

addition to providing profiles of age-specified participation rates by main 

occupation in census years, graphical figures illustrate eaployment trends 

and net percentage changes which have occurred in occupational work 
participation in selected cohorts during the 1940-1950 and 1950-1960 

iatercensal periods. 



Procedural approaches to the two principal topics, - (a) age structure 
of the employed workers and (b) employment participation rates, - are quite 
similar and it is important that clear distinctions be made among the terms 
used. Percentage distribution of employed workers by age, or “age percent- 
age distribution" refers to a distribution of employ_ed workers in civilian 
occupations, by 5- or 10-year age classes, without reference to the number 
of persons in those age classes in the total population of the South. 

"Participation rates" refer to percentages of persons employed in any 
specified age class of the southern population (including locally based 
active military service personnel) who are employed in civilian occupations. 
A few other terms are defined whenever it appears that they may need 
clarification. 

Because the inquiry is centered upon occupation and upon census-defined 



esploynent, the labor force is not exanined in its fullest context in this 



study. Both active nilitary service personnel and all civilian job-seekers 
neeting current definitions of "unemployed” also would have to be included 
along with employed civilians in a full-blown definition of ”the labor 
force." Still beyond these categories are many potential workers who would 
accept employment under various conditions. Eowever, some discussions of 
military employment and civilian unemployment are presented, both of which 
are important and a-- times nay constitute critical variables in overall man- 
power considerations. 

The report is presented under three main chapter headings, (1) per- 
centage distribution of southern workers by sex and age; (2) a general 
discussion of emploj^ment-to-population participation rates; and (3) a more 
detailed examination of participation rates by sex and age in each main 
occupation. 

This report does not purport to catalog the possible uses to which its 
results may be put. It is especially hoped that it may contribute materially 
to better understanding the needs, planning, and active operation of programs 
which involve many types of occupational training and utilization. 



PESCEJT&GE DISTRIBUTI023 OF K0SKE21S 3Y AGE 



Figure 1 portrays age percentage distribution of all eziployed worl^rs 
in the South fron 1940 to 1960. Figure 2 illustrates distribution of total 
eaploynent in each main occupation for 1960, and Table 1 shows 1940-1960 
percentage distributions in detail by sex and occupation. Fron Figure 1, 
it may be seen that percentages of employed workers in ages up to about 30 
years were reduced in each decennial census subsequent to 1940- At higher 
ages, overall employment distribution was increased, excepting the small age 
class 65 years and over, where it was virtually unchanged. 

The greatest relative increase came in the 45-54 age class, in which 

percentage distribution rose from 15,1 percent in 1940 to 20,8 percent in 

1960. Entry of mature women into the labor force figured prominently in 

the change. During these two decades percentages of women workers in this 

age class advanced from 12.6 to 21.4 percent of women employed. Also, the 

relative supply of 45-54 year old workers increased in the South because 

they were at least 35 years of age in 1950, and were well above the peak 

ages of persons lost through geographical out-migration, which occurred in 

1 

significant volume from the South during the 1950-1960 decade. 

However, geographical migration was only partly responsible for increased 
distribution of middle-aged workers in the South, and the upward trends 
towards proportions employed in the 35-64 age classes are more pronounced 
in the nation than in the South. Better health programs and declining 
mortality rates, more emplo 3 nnent opportunities in the grovjing and increasingly 
urban economy, and more use of labor-saving devices were among the factors 



It is planned to examine geographical migration in the South and its 
effects upon supply of potential workers, in a later section. 
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Tabic 1. Percentage distributions of enployed workers in the South by age in nain occupations, 
1940, 1959 and i960- 



Kain Occupation | 


Total 
each vr. 


1 

19401 


14-19 

1950 


4 

i I960 


1 1940 


j 20-24 
j 1950 


1 1960 


j 1940 j 


25-34 

1950 


1960 


Prof- & 
Tech. 


Male 

Female 

Total 


ICO.O 

100.0 

100.0 


-7 

2.6 

1-6 


1.1 

2.5 

1-7 


1- 3 

2- 2 
1.7 


8-2 

19-4 

13.6 


8.7 

14.7 

11-3 


8.4 
11.1 

9.5 


33.5 

38-4 

35-9 


31.9 

24.3 

28-7 


32-5 

22-2 

28-2 


Farxners, 
Fana ngrs- 


Male 

Female 

Total 


100.0 

100.0 

lGO-0 


1.3 

.6 

1.3 


2.1 

2.7 

2.1 


2.2 

3.5 

2.3 


7-2 

2.5 

7.1 


6.0 

3.5 

5.9 


3.3 

2-6 

3.3 


21.4 

9.5 

21-0 


19-2 

11.3 

19-0 


11.4 

9.2 

11.2 


Managers 


Male 

Female 

Total 


100.0 

100.0 

100-0 


.5 

.7 

.5 


.6 

.9 

.6 


.6 

.8 

.6 


4-3 

4-4 

4-3 


3.8 

4-1 

3.8 


3.4 

2-8 

3.3 


22 3 
21.0 
22-2 


2^.3 
1 .5 
1* -9 


18-3 

12-3 

17.4 


Clerical 


Male 

Female 

Total 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


4.8 

7.7 

6-2 


5.4 

9-6 

8.0 


7-2 

8.8 

8.3 


16.6 

25.1 

20-8 


15-9 

24,7 

21-4 


13.5 
17-9 

16.5 


30.7 

36.1 

33.4 


29-0 

28.7 

28.8 


26-4 

24-8 

25,4 


Sales 


Male 

Female 

Total 


100.0 

100-0 

100.0 


7- 7 
9.5 

8- 1 


9.0 

13.3 

10-4 


10.3 

11-4 

10.7 


14-3 

19.2 

15.6 


11.6 

11-6 

11-6 


8.6 

6.2 

7,7 


29.5 

29.5 

29-7 


27-8 

20-6 

25-4 


22-8 

13.5 

19.5 


Craftsmen, 

Foremen 


Male 

Female 

Total 


100.0 

100<0 

100.0 


1-8 

3-1 

1.8 


2.1 

4-0 

2-2 


2- 4 

3- 5 
2-5 


8-7 

12-1 

8-7 


9-3 

10,9 

9.3 


7.6 

7-1 

7-6 


27-7 

31-7 

27-8 


28-1 

26-2 

28-1 


24-3 

20-7 

24-2 


Operatives 


Male 

Female 

Total 


100-0 

100.0 

100-0 


7-1 

7-9 

7-3 


6.9 

5.9 
6.6 


7-3 

4.6 

6.6 


18,3 

20-1 

18.8 


15.9 

14-1 

15.5 


12.9 

10-5 

12-2 


37-0 

36.8 

36.9 


30-4 

29- 3 

30- 0 


26.9 

25- 2 

26- 4 


Private 


Male 

Female 

Total 


100-0 

lOO-'O 

100-0 


9.9 

10-3 

10-2 


8.4 

7,7 

7-7 


13.3 

7-2 

7-4 


13-1 

16,1 

15.8 


7-4 

10-2 

10-1 


6- 7 

7- 8 
7-8 


24.8 

28-4 

28-2 


16-7 

22-5 

22-3 


12.0 

17-7 

17-6 


Service 


Male 

Female 

Total 


100-0 

100,0 

100,0 


10-1 

9.2 

9.8 


9.0 
9,2 

9.1 


10-2 

7,7 

8-9 


18,3 

20-3 

19-0 


10-2 

13.9 

12-1 


9-7 

9.? 

9-7 


25-9 

28.9 

27-0 


19.9 

25-7 

22-8 


18- 3 
20-2 

19- 3 


Farm 

Laborers & 
Foremen 


Male 

Female 

Total 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


32.5 

28-8 

31.9 


33-8 

21.2 

31.2 


22-3 

15.6 

21.0 


23-2 

19.4 

22.6 


17-1 

12.8 

16.2 


13-1 

9-5 

12-5 


21-0 

21.4 

21-1 


16.9 

20.9 
17-7 


16.9 

18.2 

17.1 


Laborers 
except 
Farm & Mine 


Male 

Female 

Total 


100.0 

100-0 

100-0 


8-1 

10,6 

8.1 


9.6 

8.9 

9.6 


12-4 

11- 5 

12- 3 


17.4 

21.4 

17.5 


14,3 

13,1 

14-3 


12-4 

11-6 

12.3 


32-0 

33.5 

32.2 


23.9 

26-0 

23.9 


20-9 

20.3 

20.9 


Occupations Male 
not Report- Female 
ed Total 


100-0 

100.0 

100-0 


16.9 

16.4 

16-7 


13.1 

13-7 

13.3 


11.7 

12.5 

12-0 


17.2 

17.9 

17.4 


12-9 

11- 9 

12- 6 


13.7 

11.5 

12.9 


24.6 

24.1 

24.5 


23-4 

22-1 

22.8 


23.3 

19-8 

21.9 


All 

Occupa- 

tions 


Male 

Female 

Total 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


8.3 

9.7 

8.7 


7.1 

8.4 

7.5 


6.5 

7-1 

6.7 


13.4 

18.3 

14-5 


11.0 

14.8 

12-0 


9.4 
11-2 
I'' 0 


26.6 

30.5 

27.5 


24.6 

24.9 

24-8 


22.8 

21.0 

22.2 




Tabic 1. Coatd. Percentage distributions of er^loyed workers in the South by age in 
occupations, 1940, 1950 and 1960. 



Main Occupation 


35-44 


r 44-54 


55-64 


65 and Oyer 


and Sex 


1940 1 1930 11960 


1 1940 1 1950 1 1960 


1940 1 1950 jl960 


1940 1 1950 i I960 



Prof- & 
Tcch- 


Male 

Female 

Total 


Faroers, 
Farm ngrs. 


Male 

Female 

Total 


Managers 


Male 

Female 

Total 


Clerical 


Male 

Female 

Total 


Sales 


Male 

Female 

Total 


Craftsmen, 

Foremen 


Male 

Female 

Total 


Operatives 


Male 

Female 

Total 


Private 

Household 

Workers 


Male 

Female 

Total 


Service 

Workers 


Male 

Female 



Total 



Farm Male 

Laborers & Female 
Foremen Total 

Laborers Hale 

except Female 

Farm & Mine Total 

Occupations Male 
not Report- Female 
ed Total 

All Male 

occupations Female 
Total 



24.3 


26-3 


27-3 


21-7 


28.5 


23-0 


23.0 


27.3 


25-5 


21-3 


23.4 


19-4 


21.5 


22-4 


!9-3 


21.3 


23.4 


19.4 


27-5 


29.3 


28-2 


29.4 


31-2 


26-2 


27-7 


29-7 


27-9 


22.7 


20-2 


22-5 


20.3 


20-2 


23.7 


21-5 


20-2 


23-3 


22-0 


22-0 


23.4 


21.9 


25.7 


24-2 


22.0 


23-3 


23.6 


27-5 


27-5 


28-0 


26.4 


29.7 


29.9 


27.5 


27-5 


27-9 


21.9 


25.0 


24.2 


20.8 


23-2 


29-2 


21-6 


25-9 


25-6 


20.7 


22-8 


15.1 


22.4 


25-7 


22-7 


22.3 


25.5 


22.5 


20.2 


20-7 


18.6 


19.3 


24-6 


25-8 


19.8 


22.6 


22-5 


10-1 


12-7 


15.4 


14-7 


20-5 


22.1 


10-8 


14.3 


16.6 


21-7 


22-5 


20-1 


19.6 


25-8 


24.3 


21-7 


22-6 


20.3 


17.1 


19-1 


20.4 


17-4 


21-4 


20-7 


17.2 


20-0 


20-5 


21-0 


23-7 


23-7 


20.9 


25-0 


24.5 


21-0 


24-0 


24,0 



17.0 


16.9 


17.1 


11.5 


19.1 


24.9 


14-4 


17.8 


20.4 


21-5' 


20-5 


26.6 


28.7 


26.3 


2:.o 


21-7 


20.6 


26.7 


24.3 


24.7 


26.9 


25-8 


27.0 


31-9 


24.5 


25.0 


27.7 


15.5 


15.6 


15.8 


8.0 


11-9 


16-0 


il-8 


13.3 


15-9 


14.9 


15.4 


18-1 


13-2 


18.3 


26-0 


14.4 


16.4 


21-0 


20.4 


19.3 


22.7 


17.1 


18.6 


24-2 


20-3 


19.3 


22.8 


10.7 


14.2 


18.6 


10-0 


15.0 


20-4 


10.5 


14.4 


19-1 


15-5 


21-8 


21-5 


13.9 


19.9 


23-2 


14-0 


20.0 


23-0 


14.0 


19.3 


20-0 


12.9 


16-1 


21-9 


13-6 


17.7 


21-0 


6-5 


9.1 


16-4 


9-7 


14.6 


20-4 


7-0 


10-2 


17-1 


12-7 


16.8 


18.8 


9.9 


16.7 


20-0 


12-6 


16.8 


18.8 


12-0 


14-3 


16.8 


12-3 


15-8 


18.6 


12-1 


14-9 


17-5 


15-9 


17-4 


20-5 


12-6 


16-7 


21.4 


15.1 


17.2 


20.8 



10.7 


10.0 


9.4 


4.9 


8.5 


13.0 


7-9 


9.3 


10.9 


16.8 


17-0 


22.4 


22-5 


20.4 


24.3 


17.0 


17.1 


22.5 


14-6 


15.0 


16.6 


13.9 


14.4 


19.4 


14.5 


14-9 


17.0 


7-5 


10.3 


10.5 


2-4 


4.1 


7.3 


5.0 


6.4 


8.3 


8.3 


9.5 


11.5 


5.5 


8.3 


14.5 


7-5 


9.1 


12.6 


10-7 


10-5 


12.2 


7.4 


8.4 


11.4 


10.7 


10-4 


12.2 


4-0 


6-1 


8.6 


3-5 


6-1 


8-2 


3.9 


6.1 


8-5 


9.3 


14-1 


20-0 


6.3 


10-1 


15.6 


6.6 


10.3 


15.7 


8.0 


14-1 


16-4 


6.9 


8.2 


11-6 


7-6 


11.2 


13.8 


4.3 


6-1 


11.1 


4-4 


7-4 


10-7 


4.3 


6.4 


11-1 


5-9 


9,2 


11-8 


3-7 


7-2 


9-5 


5-8 


9-1 


li-8 


7-3 


9.9 


10-6 


7-3 


9-2 


11.7 


7-3 


9.6 


11,0 


9.9 


10-9 


12-5 


5.8 


7-8 


11-4 


8.9 


10-0 


12-1 



5.6 


5.1 


4.0 


1.5 


2-4 


3.6 


3.6 


3.9 


3.8 


10.5 


11.8 


14.7 


14.3 


13.4 


14.1 


10.6 


11.9 


14-6 


6.5 


6-3 


6.0 


4.8 


4.9 


6.6 


6.3 


6.1 


6.1 


2-2 


3.6 


4-1 


.4 


.8 


1.5 


1-3 


1-9 


2-3 


3.3 


4-7 


5-3 


1-2 


2.2 


4-2 


2.7 


3.8 


4.9 


3-2 


3.2 


2.8 


2.2 


2.2 


3.2 


3.2 


3-2 


2-8 


1-0 


1.5 


1-5 


.9 


1.4 


1-9 


1-0 


1-5 


1-6 


6-7 


8.8 


11-4 


2-6 


3.9 


5.8 


2-9 


4.1 


6-0 


3.5 


6.8 


6.8 


2.5 


2.3 


3.1 


3-2 


4-5 


4-8 


2-4 


4.3 


4-8 


1-6 


2-6 


3-5 


2.3 


4-0 


4-6 


2.2 


3.7 


3.6 


1-3 


2-3 


2-8 


2-1 


3.7 


3.6 


4.9 


7-3 


3-5 


4.6 


5.9 


5-2 


4.8 


6.8 


4.2 


4.9 


5-3 


4.6 


2.2 


2.4 


3.4 


4.3 


4.5 


4-2 
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which taVisred entrv of wcnea or retention of experienced workers, both 
nale ai?.d f^aie, who were past their prime years, physicajLiy. Also, increases 
iti ieiative percentages of younger persons who renained in school accentuated 
tha distribution of workers employed in higher age classes- 

IChere age percentage distributions decreased, as among younger male 

workers, it was due largely to increased enrollment and more years spent in 

education and training, and much higher requirements for young men in 

military service. In the nation, school percentage enrollment of persons 

from 5 up to 20 years of age increased from 71.2 to 81.8 percent between 

1940 and 1960. For males 20 years of age, percentages of school enrollment 

were nearly doubled, and in i960 stood at 23.5 percent for the nation and 

21.3 for the South. Even in the 25 to 29 year age class 6.1 percent of the 

2 

males in the nation and 5.4 percent in the South were enrolled in 1960. 

These sanguine developments in regard to education and training time being 
invested in preparation of the future labor force are seldom mentioned, 
when publicity is focused on problems of teenage unemployment and high school 
dropouts . 

Another indirect but definite factor in age distribution of the 
employed is variations in birth rates in past years, notably the lowered 
birth rates of Great Depression years. In the census of 1960, survivors 
among persons born during 1930 to 1939 had matured to become current 
members of the 20-29 year age class. Details of birth rates will not be 
recounted here, but it be noted that population levels in both the 
20-24 and 25-29 year classes were lower in 1960 than in 1950. 

In the nation, the 20-24 year class in 1960 was 6.2 percent smaller 
than the same age class in 1950. In the South, this age class decreased 
by 5.7 percent. Nationwide, during tne same period, the 25-29 year class decreased 

2 

U. S. Censi' of Population, 1960, U. S. Summary, Tables 165 and 273. 
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ih 

by 11.3 percent end in the Scntli by 1^1.4 p^Tcent. Every other STje class 
iii the populat**>n, within labor force af.cs, was lar^^er in 1969 than in 1959. 

In tills cliscnssioji only the supply effects in 1969 have been shown, but 
t!ie sna’ler cohort bom during the Great Depression nay easily be traced 
through tine. In 1970, national population in the 30-39 year class; in 
1980, the 40-49 class: and so on, will be significantly snaller than levels 
in the respective classes at the preceding census, provided that exception al 
ci^nges do not occur in expected cortality rates or through oigration. 

Age Distribution Within Occupations 

Figure 2 shows the percentage distribution by age in each main occupa- 
tion in the South in 1960. The age structure for each occupation is so 
clearly apparent that the brief discussion is concerned with principal 
I differences among occupational distributions. 

f The highest percentage of age-specified distribution in the youngest 

class, 14-19 years of age, is among farm laborers. JJon-fartn laborers and 
clerical workers also are relatively young and in both cases the highest 
percentage for a single age group is in the 25—34 age class. Among farm 
operators and non-farm managers and proprietors, distribution of employment 
E under age 25 is very low. These are two occupations in which entry often 

depends upon accumulation of work experience and capital resources, which 
requires some time. 

Among professional people, managers, and craftsmen, percentage dis- 
tributions are low initially while education and experience are being 
obtained, but rise rapidly after 25 years of age. Operatives, the largest 
group, also follow somewhat this general pattern but their employment dis- 



3 

Computed from data in U. S. Census of Population, U, S. Summary, 
1960, Table 158 and regional population aggregated from State Table 15 
(1950) and Table 37 (1960). 
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trlbuticn belcij age 25 is nuch higher than for managers and professional 
vorkers, for edacaticn and training tine are less critical initial enploy- 
nent prerequisites - 

Sales vorkers, fam operators, private household ?iGrkers, and service 
workers nave relatively high percentages in age classes over 35 years. 

Famers, of whtm nearly two- thirds are over 45 years, usually have nost of 
their capital resources invested in land, livestock and equipnent, a nd there- 
fore are not easily transferable to other occupations even in face of con- 
tinued declines in fam enploynent . 

The nature of industry growth has much to do with changes in age dis- 
tribution over tine in several occupations. For example, growth has been 
high in sectors which employ relatively large numbers of professional, tech- 
nical and clerical workers- Well educated young people have little 
difficulty finding employment in these occupations, and the influx of young 
adults has helped to keep down the median ages. The reverse is true in 
industries where employment is declining, such as agriculture, while in sales 
and service occupations the suitability of older men and women for light, 
semi-skilled work has raised the median ages. This aspect will be discussed 
in the next sub-section. 

Median Ages 

Median ages of workers in main occupations in the South and in the U. S. 
are shown for the period of 1940—1960, in Table 2. This assists in summari- 
zing the changes in age distribution. Some differentials in distribution 
by sex also are more apparent. There has been little change in rank among 
occupations in the order of median ages, but median ages have increased since 
1940 in nearly all occupations. The changes in the United States have been less 
than in the South, but median ages in the nation still are generally higher. 

The increases have been much greater for v;omen vjorkers than for men. In 
the nation, the increase in median age for males v?as 2.3 years, while in 
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the Sontb it ^as 3.3 years. For vczien, the increase was 8.1 years in the 
nation 7.2 years in the South. The explanations presented as to changes 
in age percentage distributions also are applicable to changes in median 
ages. In 1960, median ages of all employed males were 40.6 years in the 
nation and 39.1 years in the South. At 50.2 years, farmers and farm 
managers had by far the highest median age. Other occupations well above 
the overall regional median were household and service workers and managers. 
Craftsmen foremen, at 40.6 years, were 1.5 years above the overall 
median. Farm laborers, with 33.6 years, had the lowest occupational median, 
but it had risen si^rply from 24.8 years in 1940. The greatest increase, 

10.2 years, was in private household workers, but only negligible numbers 
of males are employed in this occupation group. 

Median age was reduced slightly between 1940 and 1960 among male pro- 
fessional and technical workers, and increased only .1 year among managers, 
whose median age had been 7,0 years above tb overall median in 1940- in 
both of these occupations, the entry of relatively more young persons was 
evident. 

At 39 * 4 years , the median age of women in the South was slightly higher 
than for men, but was 1-0 year lower than for women in the nation. The great- 
est increase in median years between 1940 and 1960 was among female farm 
laborers. This condition prevailed both in the U. S. and the South, apparent- 
ly due to older workers remaining after younger women had migrated off 
farms. In contrast to lower median ages among men, median ages of professional 
and technical women advanced 9.0 years and the increase for women private 
household workers and sales workers was even greater. The most probable 
explanation is continued entry of mature women. Women clerical workers, at 
34,4 years, replaced farm laborers as the group having lowest median age 
among women in I960- 



Tcblv 2. yk-dizn ages by occrpatiea ard sex, of cxpioyed persons in the Ssr^th and in the 
sTnitcd States, i4 years and *'*vcr, 1940-1960. 

M\c: c-cciTATio:; 



I960 1950 1940 Clause 1940-1960 





South 


U.S. 


Senth 


U.S. 


Soath 


U.S. 


South 


U- S- 


Professional, technical 


37.9 


38.2 


33-2 


38-9 


38.1 


38.7 


- .2 


- .5 


Farns.-rs- fara canagers 


50.2 


49.2 




45-9 


44-4 


46.6 


5.8 


2.6 


ICancsers, proprietors 


42.9 


45.4 


43-4 


44.6 


42.8 


44.5 


.1 


.9 


Clerical worSiers 


35.8 


38.0 


34.9 


36.2 


34-3 


35.2 


1.5 


2.8 


Sales tforJiers 


37.1 


39.2 


35.7 


36.9 


34.5 


35.2 


1.9 


4.0 


Craftsmen, foremen 


40.6 


41.8 


38.8 


40.7 


39.3 


41.4 


1.3 


.4 


Cperativcs 


36.2 


38.4 


30.6 


36.0 


31.6 


34.0 


2-2 


4.4 


Private H.E. iror}a?rs 


46.3 


47.2 


42.7 


46.2 


36.1 


38- 7 


10-2 


8.5 


Service scorhers 


41.3 


43.4 


40.3 


43.9 


33.3 


38.7 


8.0 


4.5 


Farm laborers 6 foremen 


33.6 


31.2 


24.7 


26.4 


24.8 


24.9 


8.7 


6.3 


Laborers 


37.1 


37.4 


34.2 


37.3 


32.7 


34.9 


2.2 


2.5 


Ocennatim cot represented 


35.6 


37.8 


35.3 


37.4 


31-6 


33-9 


4.0 


3.9 


All cccupatirns 


39.1 


49-6 


38.1 


39.6 


35.8 


38.3 


3.3 


2-3 



raJALES 










% 








Profess icnal, technical 


41.3 


41.2 


38.0 


38.1 


3213 


33.4 


9.0 


7.8 


Farmers, farm managers 


50.7 


51.4 


48.8 


50.4 


49.4* 


52.1 


3.3 


.7 


^lanagers, proprietors 


47.5 


47.9 


43.3 


44.8 


45.7 


44.3 


3-2 


3.6 


Clerical vorkers 


34.4 


36.0 


50.5 


29.7 


29.8 


29.9 


4.5 


6.1 


Sales vorkers 


42.8 


43.3 


36.8 


37.2 


32.2 


29.9 


10.6 


13.4 


Craftsmen, foremen 


41.3 


43.6 


38.0 


39.0 


36.2 


37.2 


5.1 


6.4 


Operatives 


38.3 


41.1 


35.2 


35.7 


32.6 


31.1 


7.2 


10.0 


Private 5I-a. vorkers 


42-6 


44.8 


39.7 


41-3 


33.3 


33.6 


9.3 


11.2 


Service vorkers 


39.8 


41.7 


35.5 


38.8 


32.1 


34.2 


5.6 


7.5 


Farm laborers 5c foremen 


38-0 


40-0 


32-7 


36.2 


25.8 


26.6 


11-4 


13.4 


Laborers 


37-7 


39.1 


35.8 


36.3 


30.4 


29-2 


7.3 


9-9 


Occupation not represented 


38.0 


39-7 


36-1 


37.6 


31.5 


32.2 


5.8 


7.5 


All occupations 


39.4 


40.4 


36.8 


36.4 


32.2 


32.3 


7.2 


8-1 


U.S. Census of Population Reports: 


U.S. 


Summary, 


I960, 


Table 


204; 1950, 


Table 


127; 1940, 



Table 61- Regional data aggregated fren tables by States: 1940, Table 10; 1950, Table 

76; 1960, Table 123. 
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EMPLOYME3T PARTICIPATIOII RELATIONSHIPS 

As defined previously, occupational enploynent participation rates 
indicate proportions of persons within specified age classes of the popu- 
lation who are employed in the pain occupations. These rates which pertain 
to occupations are puch lower in all cases than age percentage distribution 
of epployed workers, because the entire population in labor force ages is 

never fully employed. In 1960, 68.3 percent of the pales in the South who 

4 

were 15 years of age and over were employed in civilian Jobs. Among females 
of these ages, 32.2 percent were employed. The remainder in both sexes 
either were (1) unemployed and seeking work, or (2) in military service, or 
(3) not classified as members of the labor force. 

Employment participation rates are not self-explanatory. For thorough 
analysis, information must be available as to industry growth, changing 
production technologies, education and training activities and achievements, 
defense manpower demands, and location, composition and growth of the popu- 
lation itself. However, participation rates are important socio-economic 
indicators, for they reflect the combined action of many economic and social 
influences upon the utilization of human resource potentials - 
Trends in Overall Employment Participation 

Between 1940 and 1960, trends in overall employment participation 
rates generally paralleled treads in workers* age distribution examined 
in the preceding chapter, and for the same reasons. Overall civilian 
employment participation of males in the South decreased from a rate of 72.3 
percent in 1940 to 68.3 percent in 1960, while among females, participation 

4 

Due to difficulty in separating and tracing a single-year cohort 
through time, the 14-year age class, normally tabulated in the labor force, 
has not been included in these estimates. Employment participation at this 
age is very low. In the 1960 census only 9.0 percent of the nation’s 14- 
year class were in the labor force, including farm and part-time jobs. They 
comprised only ,3 percent of all employed workers. U.S. Summary, 1960, Table 194. 
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increased fron 21,7 to 32.2. In absolute terns, this indicates that about 
600,000 nore nales in the South of labor force ages were in school or in 
nilitary service in 1960. than there would have been, if 1940 enploynent 
participation rates had applied. On the other hand, about 2.6 nillion nore 
wonen were employed in the South in 1960, and availability of about 1.8 
oillion of these to the labor force can be attributed to their increased 
participation in paid employment. 

Table 3 presents details of employment participation in the South 
from 1940 to 1960, both for overall emplojment and by occupations. 

These overall emplo 3 nient rates are further illustrated. Figure 3. The 
remaining charts. Figures 4 to 15, are concerned with separate main occupa- 
tions, which are treated in the next chapter. 

For males, it is evident that overall employment participation rates 
decreased significantly between 1940 and 1960 in the 15-19 and 20-24 year 
classes. In the 25-34 year class there was a minor decline, with the parti- 
cipation rates falling from 84.7 to 84.1. These ages, under 35, are those 
closely associated with school enrollment and military service. 

In the 35—44 and 45—55 year classes, which normally are the years of 
highest labor force activity, there were substantial increases in male 
emplo 3 mi 6 nt participation, most of which can be attributed simply to economic 
growth and more opportunities for non-farm employment. Between the 1940 
and 1960 census reports, unemployment (exclusive of employment on emergency 
work projects) in the nation dropped from 9.6 to 5.1 percent of the labor 
force. Lowest unemployment rates among all age classes in 1960 were in the 
35 to 54 year classes, where the unemployment was only 3.7 to 4.3 percent.^ 




U. S. Census of Population. 



U. S. Summary, (1960), Tabic 194. 
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At ages above 55 years, male enployuent participation was reduced 
between 1940 and 1960, narkedly in case of males 65 years and over, where 
participation rates fell from 45.3 percent in 1940 to 27.8 percent in 1960. 
These changes contrast with the percentage distribution by age among the 
employed, which was noted as rising in the middle aged classes, and was 
virtually unchanged above 65 years 

Explanation lies partly in the fact longevity is increasing. More per- 
sons live to enjoy retirement, and operation of social security and retire- 
ment plans make working in old age less urgent However, geographical in- 
migration of older persons from other regions to the South had an immediate 
effect on reducing emplo3mient participation rates in older age classes. 
Between 1950 and 1960, estimated net out-migration from the South in ages 15 
to 54 was 1,164,000 persons. But in ages above 54 years, there was net in- 
migration of 235,000 persons.^ In Florida alone during that decade estimated 
net in-migration of persons of 65 years and over amounted to 256,000 persons, 
very few of whom could be expected to participate in the labor force. 

Among females, employment participation increased in every age class, 
rising from an overall rate of 21 7 in 1940 to 32.2 in i960. The greatest 
numerical increase came in the 45-54 year class, where 805,000 more women 
were employed in the South in 1960 than in 1940, and where participation rates 
increased from 14.3 to 30.2. The increase in employment participation rate 
was greatest in the 35-44 year class, where the rate increased from 24.9 to 
41.9 

Only brief explanatory coverage can be provided in this study, as to 
the revolution that is occurring in paid employment of women. They constitute 

^Computed from data by states in Net Migration of the Population, 1950- 
1960. U.S Dept, of Agr in cooperation with Research Foundation, Oklahoma 
State University, and Area Redevelopment Administration, US. Dept, of 
Commerce, 1965. 
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a distinctive labor source, in which the nation has very large suns invested 
as faiman capital, only a ainority of which has been utilized in census- 
tabulated t 3 ^es of econonic production. World War II civilian labor demands 
brought the potential economic productivity of women into sharp focus. Near- 
ly one— half of all women employed are in the white-collar occupations, but 
much of the growth in electronics, textiles, food and apparel manufacturing 
has been due to availability and adaptability of women workers. Now, about 
nine out of every ten women are likely to work outside the home at some time 
during the course of their lives. ^ 

Armed Forces Employment 

Military manpower demands affect participation rates, both by reducing 
the supply of workers otherwise available for civilian employment, and by 
relocating troops in areas which may be far removed from their homes and places 
of normal civilian employment. In census reports, active military personnel 
serving in an area are recorded as members of that area population at time 
of tabulation. They are not members of the civilian labor force, although 
military support generates significant civilian labor denandr.. 

Effects are most marked in the younger labor force ages. In 1960, 
nearly 70 percent of the armed forces were less than 30 years of age, while 
only 4 percent were age 45 or older. 

The South, with a number of very large military installations, and with 
traditions and certain income-related economic incentives for military ser- 
vice among native southerners, is in a peculiar position regarding analysis 
of civilian versus military employment. In 1960, 4,3 percent of males located 
in the South, over 14 years of age, were in military service, while in the 
non-South the percentage was only 2.1. Census reports indicated that 1,626,000 




Womanpower. National Manpower Council, Columbia University Press, 1957. 
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nales were in service in the coternxnous United States, of which about 

8 

792,000 or nearly one-half, were located in the regional South. 

It is estmated that total denobilization of armed forces located in 
the South in 1960, and their full utilization in civilian employment status 
in the region, would have raised the southern male employment participation 
rate from 32 6 percent to about 38 percent in the 15-19 year class. In the 
male 20-24 year class, the participation rate would have risen from 64.6 
percent to about 77 percent, while participation in the male 25-34 age class 
would have increased from 84.1 percent to more than 90 percent, and there 

9 

would have been smaller increases at higher ages. 

These estimates may be of little import in hypothesizing the overall 
economic effects of rapid or large scale military demobilization, for much 
inter-regional movenent of discharged service men and their dependents could 
be expected, and there would be major problems of converting large economic 
sectors from defense needs to production of civilian goods and services . 
However, these calculations indicate something of rhe impact which military 
service requirements have had upon civilian employmeni. participation rates 
among males in the South, under census report:ing procedures. 

Color and Occupational Employment 

At this stage in the study series, detailed analysis of racial aspects 
in occupational empio 3 ?ment is not a major objective. However, differentials 
in distribution of workers by color and in certain occupational anployment 
participation relationships associated with color are so readily apparent 
that a limited inquiry is appropriate. 

Data in Table 4 present occupational distributions of nonwhite workers 




g 

U S. Census of Population, 1960. U S. Summary, Tables 194, 195 and 251. 
9 

U, S. Census of Population, 1960, Tables 194, 195 and 251, and parti- 
cipation rates presented in Table 1. 
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in the South iron 1940-1960 as percentages of all workers employed. Kurbers 
in 1940 and 1960 and percentage changes between 1940 and 1960 in nimbers of 
workers employed are shown by nain occupation, sex and color in Table 5. 

In aggregate, as seen fron Table 4, the percentage distribution of non- 
whxte nales declined frcn 24.0 percent of all males employed in 1940 to 17.5 
percent of sales employed in i960. “Hiere was a net loss in employment of 
nonwhxte sales amounting to 317,730 workers, or -14.3 percent in terms of 1940 
employment levels, while white sale employment increased by nearly 2 million 
workers, or 28.1 percent. Substantial numerical gains in employment were 
recorded among nonwhite sales in the occupations of operatives, craftsmen 
and service workers, but there were combined losses of more than 800,000 tale 
workers in the farm occupations and domestic workers Migration of many of 
these workers out of the South was a major cause in decreased overall employ- 
ment levels among male nonwuites. 

In the case of nonwhite females, their aggregate percentage among all 
women employed dropped from 39.1 in 1940 to 23.3 in i960, despite a net gain 
of 158,149 in total nonwhite female workers employed. The most important 
development among female workers was the rapid increase in employment of 
white women. This resulted in a gain of 142.1 percent for white females and 
it overshadowed the modest 14.3 percent gain made in employment by nonwhxte 
women. By far the best numerical gain made among nonwhite females was in 
the occupation of service workers, but important gains were made also among 
operatives and technical and professional workers. Nonwhite female clerical 
workers, who had an employment level of less than 5,000 in 1940, made the 
greatest percentage gain, nearly 450 percent, but by 1960 female nonwhites 
represented only 6,5 percent of clerical workers employed in the South. 

The preceding data have referred to total employment, without reference 

to relative numbers of whites and nonwhxtes in the population of the South. 

In Table 6, population differentials have been reconciled by computing employ- 
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li.S. Ctnsus of Population- Aggregated and coopated froa reports for the respective 
scisthem states: 1940, Table iO; 1950, Table ?D; i960. Table 122. 



Table 5. Numbers o£ employed workers in uho Souuh, 1940-1960, by oceupauion, color and aox, and 
percentages o£ changes • 

White Workers Non-White Workers 
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cent-to-pcpuiatlcn participatxon rates separately io£ the vblte and con- 
white populations of the South in 1969 This refir.er:ent psr=^its SKire realistic 
presentation of nonwhite ccrapational enpioys?esjt* but the sane general ei^ioy- 
nent patterns are evident as those which nay be no*ed In the overall dis- 
tribution data of Tables 4 and 5. Relatively few nonwhites o£e ^ployed in 
the white collar and skilled occupations, but they are heavily represented 
in the seal— skilled and low-skilled occupations. 

Also in Table 6, the ratio of white enploynent participation relative 
to ncnwhite participation has been computed for each main occupation. A 
single example will suffice to show general relationships between overall 
employment and aaployment participation rates. In Table 4, the percentage of 
nonwhite males among ail males employed in professional and technical posi- 
tions in i960 is recorded as 5.7 percent, which is about one nonwhite for 
every 17 white persons employed. But in Table 6, the relative ratio between 
whites and nonwhires in this occupation group indicates that after allowance 
hac been made for differences in color-specified population levels, about 
3.83 white males are employed for each nonwhite male. 

Similar comparisons may be made for all occupations in regard to either 
absolute or relative numbers of white and nonwhite workers. A few of the 
sharpest contrasts include females in the clerical occupation group. Relative 
to color -specif ied populations, 15.24 white women are employed for each 
nonwhite female clerical worker. Anong female household workers, the relative 
employment is only .06 white women for each nonwhite female. Among males, the 
greatest differentials are in managers, where in relative numbers, there were 
9.75 whites for each nonwhite in i960, and in hoiisehold workers, where only 
.08 white men are employed per nonwhite. 



T^le 6- Enplosmcrt-to-pcpalatica participatics rates fcr iraitc aisi cccv!iite 

workers in tfce South, i960, and relative white to comihitc participa- 



tion ratios. 



Kain Occupation 


Percentage 
participation 
Vhitc Honuhite 


Relative participation ratio 
of white to nonwhite workers^ 


Kales 


Professional, technical 


6.62 


i.73 


3.83 


Farmers, farm managers 


5.45 


5.17 


1.05 


KanagerSr, proprietors 


o 


.92 


9.75 


Clerical workers 


4-47 


1.36 


3.29 


Sales workers 


5.43 


.58 


9.36 


Craftsmen, foremen 


14.24 


5.48 


2.60 


Operatives 


12.59 


14.39 


.8? 


Household workers 


.04 


.52 


.08 


Service workers 


2.75 


7.90 


-35 


Farm laborers, foremen 


2.18 


8.04 


.27 


Laborers, non-farm 


3.62 


15.13 


-24 


Occupation not reported 


2.73 


3.45 


.79 


Total, males 


69.09 


64.67 


1.07 


Females 


Professional, technical 


4.26 


2.82 


1.51 


Farmers, farm managers 


.24 


.44 


.54 


Managers, proprietors 


1-49 


.38 


3.92 


Clerical workers 


9.45 


.82 


15-24 


Sales workers 


2.94 


.37 


7-95 


Craftsmen, foremen 


.36 


.15 


2.40 


Operatives 


5.48 


3.16 


1.73 


Household workers 


1.03 


17.84 


.06 


Service workers 


3.52 


7.79 


.45 


Farm laborers, foreznen 


.32 


2-05 


.16 


Laborers, non-farm 


.13 


.30 


.43 


Occupation not reported 


1.53 


1.88 


-81 


Total, females 


30.75 


38.00 


-81 



Kote: This is not merely the number of white workers employed or compared to 

nonwhites employed as shown in Table 4, but relative participation ratios, 
which make adjustments for tne fact that the nonwhite population of 
labor force ages is much smaller than the white labor force - 
U.S. Census of Population, 1960- Aggregated and computed from 
reports for the southern states. Tables 17 and 122. 



E-3PL0'£I‘IE!n' Pi^tTICIPATIO!* 1!J OCCUPATIO!;S 



U"hea nain occupations are exaciined separately, as in Figures 4 through 
15j wide differences are noted between their profiles and the patterns of 
3 ge_specif ied overall enploynent partxcipation by the population, which are 
illustrated in Figure 3- In Figure 2 of the preceding chapter the charts 
were static nresentations of total enploynent distribution by age classes 
in Bach occupation for i960, while the illustrations in this chapter reflect 
bv a<»e the cciabined effects of both population and enployneat in each 
decennial census since 1940. 

In Figure 3 to 15, age is shown on the horizontal axis and percentage 
participation of the population in civilian empioynent is measured on the 
vertical axis. Vertical bars on the left show percentages of total partici- 
pation in all ages. Solid lines form profiles of the participation rates 
by age in each census year. Vertical distances between these pr'>files 
indicate the magnitude of shifts in employment participation rates between 
census years. All of these figures were prepared by plotting data contained 
in Table 2, 

Another dimension has been added, where chart space permits, to show 
the direction of several age-specified cohorts of workers moving through 
time. These changes are shown by broken lines. Each cohort becomes 10 
years older in the next census. Workers who were 25—34 years of age in 
1940 were 35-44 in 1950 and 45-54 in 1960. The trends shown in regard to 
participation by cohorts are for illustrative purposes only. 

In the remainder of the chapter, each main occupation is examined 
briefly. Principal points of emphasis and comparison are (I") overall employ- 
ment participation, (2) trends in participation by age, (3) differences in 
participation rates v 7 ith respect to sex, and (4) indications as to entry and 
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Figure 3. Enipl 03 anent participation rates in the South; All occupations, 15 
years and over, 1940-1960. 
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These occupations are illustrated in Figure 4 Because of educational 
prerequisites, both isale and renale enploynent is very low in the 15-19 
year class, but participation of males rises very rapidly until the mode cr 
peak, which has remained constant since 1940, is reached in the 25-34 year 
class. This rapid entry of males upon completion of education and pre- 
emplcjmeat training has helped to keep down the median age of professional 
and technical workers, but there is some net in-mobility in this group all 
the way up to 44 years. 

The participation pattern for women Is quite different. Net entry of 
fenaies between 20 and 35 has been only nominal since 1950, but percentages 
employed in higher ages have been more than doubled since 1940. In 1940, 
peak participation was in the 25-34 year class; in 1950 it was in the 35-**4 
year class; and in 1960 it rose to 45-54 years, where, in percentage terms, 
it was even higher than for men. 

Farmers and Farm Managers 

Participation of farm operators is illustrated in Figure 5- An out- 
standing characteristic is the steady increase within a given census year, 
in participation rates up to the 55-6<i year class, beyond which they fall 
abruptly because of retirement and particularly because of increasing 
mortality. This 55-64 year class has been the pe.-'k age of participation 
from 1940, both for males and females. 

An even more important consideration has been the reduction in per- 
centage participation since 1940 at every age, due to widespread decline 

^%etails as to changes in numbers emoloyed by occupation were shown 
in a prei’ious paper. Comments here as to occupational mobility are from 
preliminary results of research that will be published in a later section. 
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Figure 4. Employment participation rates in the South, 1940-1960: 
Professional, technical and kindred workers. 
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Figure 5. Emplo)rment participation rates in the South, 1940-1960: 
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ill fam enploynent. In 1940, nearly 19 percent of the males over 14 years 
in the South were farmers. In 1960, overall participation had been reduced 
to about 5 percent. Farm operation is predominantly a male occupation. By 
i960, only slightly more than one-fourth of one percent of the adult females 
were employed as farm operators. 

Man agers, Officials and Proprietors (except Farm) 

This group is illustrated in Figure 6. The age profiles resemble those 
for farmers, but peak ages, 45-54, younger and declines in participation 
in later years are less precipitous. There has not been so marked an in- 
crease in male managers as in the professional and technical occupations, 
and the greatest participation increases have come between ages 35 to 54, 
virtually all of which was effected by occupational mobility rather than by 
new entries. 

Relative participation of women as managers is less than one-fourth that 
of men, and peak ages of their participation has increased from the 45-54 
year class in 1940 and 1950 to the 55-64 year class in 1960. kt 47.5 years, 
the median age of women managers is higher than for any other occupation 
except farmers Among both males and females, participation as managers 
represents, to an outstanding degree, occupational adjustments which have 
occurred incident to maturity and experience. 

Clerical and Kindred Workers 

These occupations are illustrated in Figure 7 This is another group 
in which there are major differences in rates between the sexes. Except 
in the very young and very old age classes, participation percentages of 
females are about three times as great as for males. Also, the age structure 
of women in clerical work has been at a peak in the 20-24 year class, with 
rather sharp reductions in later years in each census period. Among males, 
the 1960 participation rate was only 5,3 percent in the 20-24 year class. 
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only about one-third the rate for females, but it was not reduced substanti- 
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ally untzl after age 55, and ret inter— oncuprtionai mobility of zsaXe clerical 
vorkers vas almost negligible. 

Between 1940 and I960, the 179 percent increase in female employment 
levels in ihe clerical cccupatrons was greater than in any other group, 
in numbers of workers was exceeded only by the operatives group, which had 
employed more t han twice as many workers as the clerical group in 1940. in 
spite of the sharply decli n i ng profiles among women over 25 years of age 
employed as clerks, higher rates of participation among clerical workers 
have been evident at every age in each successive census. For example, the 
participation rate in the 35-44 year class in 1940 was 3.0 percent, by 
i960 had increased to 9.7 percent of the women at that age. in the 20-24 
year class, participation increased from a rate of 5-1 in 1940 to 14.8 in 
1960. 

Sales and Kindred Workers 

These occupations are illustrated in Figure 8- In 1940, this was the 
smallest occupation group and it had advanced only from 5.2 to 6.9 in 
percentage distribution by 1960. However, in these two decades it passed 
farmers, farm laborers, laborers and private household workers in terms of 
numbers employed. The age profile for males was shifted upwards moderately, 
the main increases coming in the 35-64 age classes. 

There were much more pronounced changes in percentage participation of 
women, with peak ages of participation shifting from the 20-24 year class 
in 1940 to the 45-54 age class in 1960. In the latter age class, the female 
participation rate increased from about 1.2 percent in 1940 to nearly 4.0 
percent in I960. Routine sales work does not require extensive training, 
and the availability of mature women who were willing to work at low wages 
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Eaploysaent participation rates in the South, 1940-1960: 
Sales and kindred workers. 
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has had wuch to do vxth shifting the age structure in this group 
Ccattsnezi, Forecen and Kindred Work^^ ? 

Hale particlpaticn in these occupations is illustrated in Figure 9. 

^ s^pl^ytient is so lev that age-specified percentage participation 
EOt be shovn eitectively on this chart • The age nrofile of employ — 
dent participation in this group cenfoms core closely in share to the pro- 
file for overall oale enploynent than that of any other occupation. Upvard 
shifts in participation rates for craftscien a~r^ forszien have been dost 
pronounced in the 35-44 year class, »mich has been the locus of peak parti- 
cipation in ail three census years fren 1940. 

By alm ost any criterion other than college education, nrenaration for 
enploynent in this manually skilled occupation group poses some of the aost 
important problems involving occupational training and industrial growth. 

In the past, apprentice training has made major contributions, but percentage 
of employment participation at ages 20-24 has been nearly doubled between 
1940 and 1960 This indicates thst increased emphasis on formal training in 
secondary schools and technical institutes may be responsible for providing 
trained craftsmen at earlier ages than has been possible through apprentice 
training or upgrading after extended experience in a semi-skilled status. 

However, the great majority of craftsmen and foremen are workers who 
have moved up from a lower-skilled occupation, either with or without the 
benefit of additional formal training. It may be noted in Table 3 that 
smpioj^nent participation in 1940 in the male 20—24 year cohort was less than 
5 percent, while at ages 25-34 it was less than 9 percent. In 1960, this 
cohort was a part of the 35-44 age class, and employment participation had in- 

^^In 1959, median incomes for women sales workers was $1,498, which 
was only 66.4 percent of median incomes for all employed women, and only 
30.^ of median incomes of male sales workers. U. S, Census of Population, 

13. S. Summary 1960. Computed from Table 208, 
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Figure 9. Emplo3rai£nt participation rates in the South, 1940-1960: 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers. 
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creased to over 18 percaat, the highest for asies of that age class for any 

occupation, and not exceeded in 1969 in any age class except by operatives in 

the 25-34 age group Although not apparent ftozi these data, the cost inportant 

source oi craftsnen and forenen was operatives and kindred workers. In the 

1955 national survey of job- shifting, about 20 percent of the operatives who 

shifted jobs becane craftsaen or forenen, and this constituted nearly 40 per- 

12 

cent of the net gains to crartsnen fron other occupations. 

Percentage participation as craftsmen and foremen falls rapidly after 
age 54, but even at ages above 65 years it is higher for males than in any 
other occupation group except farmers and managers. 

Operatives and Kindred Workers 

Male participation in this group is illustrated in Figure 10, while for 
females it is shown in Figure 11. Kumbers of males enployed and overall 
participation rates in this broad group are higher than for any other main 
occupation, with craftsmen and foremen ranking a close second. For females, 
overall participation rates are second only to the clerical occupations. In 
aggregate for both sexes, employment of operatives In the South increased 
by 1,340,000 between 1940 and 1960, which was numerically greater than for 
any other group liale overall participation declined slightly between 1950 
and 1960, but the increase continued among females. 

The age structure of this scani-skilled group is much younger than that 
for skilled craftsmen and foremen, just examined. Entry of workers between 
15 and 24 years is very high, and in ail three census periods, peak partic- 
ipation for males was reached in the 25-34 year class. At 19.4 percent in 
1960, it was higher for the 25-34 year class than in any other occupation. 
Increased entry of older women was apparent, as peak participation for females 

12 

Job Mobility of Workers for 1965. Current Population Series, p. 50, 

No. 70, 1955. Computed from Table 8. 
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Figure 10. Etnployiaent participation in the South, 1940-1960: 
Operatives and kindred workers, inale. 
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Figure 11. Enployment participation rates in the South, 1940-1960: 
Operatives and kindred workers, feisale. 
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coved up to the 35-44 year class free 1950 and 1960. After age 25 years, 
there is net out-cobility acong nales, as they develop higher skills, but 
there xs net in-cobility f or wonen untxl after 45 years. 

Because growth of several major southern manufacturing industries such 
as textiles, apparel and forest products, has necessitated large numbers of 
operatives, participation rates have been relatively high and probably will 
continue at high levels in the light manufacturing industries. 

Private Household Workers 

Female participation in this group is illustrated in Figure 12. Employ- 
ment participation rates for males were so low that they could not be shown 
effectively on this chart, by separate age classes. 

Except for farm laborers, this was the smallest main occupation group 
in the South in 1960, but because about 97 percent were women, it was ranked 
fourth in order of employment participation among fenale workers. As may 
be noted from the chart, participation trends have been mixed since 1940. 
There was a decline of 27.6 percent in employment between 1940 and 1950, pro- 
bably related to World War II demands in other occupations. There was an 
increase of approximarely the same percentage in 1950-1960. Apparently many 
women re-entered the occupation during the latter period, for there was 
some net in-mobility ail the way up to 64 years of age. 

Ages of peak participation have been high, and were shifted from the 

35-44 age class in 1940 to 45-54 in 1960. Bnployment of older people was 
notable, and in 1960 nearly one-fourth of the women over 65, who were 

employed, were recorded as private household workers. 

Service Workers, except Private Household 

Participation in this occupation group is illustrated in Figure 13. 
Although male participation declines slightly between 1940 and 1960, overall 
employment levels and participation rates among women were more than doubled, 
and 55 percent of the employed workers were females in 1960. 
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Figure 12. Employment participation rates in the South, 1940-1960: 
Private household workers, female. 
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Figure 13. Employment participation races in the South, 1940-1960: 
Service workers, except private household. 
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*io occupation groi*p has eschibited greater shifts in age profiles since 
194G than service vorkers* At that tine the peak esployicent ages for nen 
vere 20-24, but Itad shifted to 55—64 in both 1950 and i960- Anong vonen, the 
peak of participation shifted fron 20-24 years in 1940 to 35-44 years in 1950 
and to 45-54 years in 1960- 

Even though inale participation rates have not increased since 1940, 
the decreased rate of entries below 35 years has helped to induce in-nobility 
at higher ages, and service workers was the only nain occupation which, 
between 1950 and i960, experienced net gains through inter-occupational 
nobility in every age group up to 54 years, both for men and for wonen. 

Fa^na Laborers and Foremen 

Participation in this occupation group is illustrated in Figure 14- 
Reduced enployneat levels and participation rates have been more marked than 
in any other occupation except for the closely allied group of farm operators - 
Between 1940 and i960, emplo 3 ^ent of farm laborers in the South decreased 
by more than 1 million persons, or about 61 percent. Much of the out-migration 
from the South and adjustments to fill non-farm Jobs in the South have been 
occasioned by geographical and inter-occupational mobility of faro workers - 
This is the youngest group of all occupations, in age structure, for 
both sexes- Peak ages of employment participation are in the 15-19 year 
class. Between 1950 and 1960 there was net occupational out-mobility in 
every age class. Overall employment participation rates for males in the 
South declined from a rate of more than 10 percent in 1940 to slightly more 
than 3 percent in 1960. For females, participation was reduced from about. 

2 percent to only two- thirds of one percent - 

Little more need be said about employment participation in this 
occupation group, except to emphasize that broad adjustments have occurred 
as a result of changing agricultural technology. The problems have lessened i 
in magnitude, but transition of farm-based people to non-farm employment 
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Figure 14. Esployaent parti -ipation rates in the South, 1940-1960: 
Fam laborers and foreaea. 
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continues to pose sore of the rost serious questions regarding policies and 
programs in education and occupational traisiing. 
laborers, Fam and Hine 

Male participation in this unskilled group is illustrated in Figure 
15. Enpioynent participation rates for feoales vere so low that they could 
not be shown effectively by age classes cn this chart. 

in view of continued erphasis on enployability in skilled versus un- 
skilled occupations, adjustments in this group in the South between 1940 and 
i960 were somewhat less marked than night have been expected. Male empiey- 
ment participation rates were reduce*^ from 6.7 to 5.8, but there was a net 
gain of 5.8 percent in levels of total employment. Hiis group classification 
is, in many respects, a catch-all for types of employment which do not 
justify more specific skill designation. 

Many young men find initial employment as laborers, for lack of more 
specific skill or educational qualifications, and the siajority of them evea- 
tually move up to higher skills. In 1961, less than 25 percent of laborers 
who shifted jobs returned to work as laborers, and nearly one-third were 

13 

re-employed as craftsmen or operatives.^’ 

in 194Q employment participation among laborers was at a peak in ages 
25-34. In 1950 and i960, it had moved back to the 20-24 age class. The 
group therefore, was unique in that it was the only main occupation in which 
the peak ages of greatest activity were lowered. However, median ages of 
laborers in the South in i960 sfill were higher than for male farm laborers, 
operatives, and clerical workers. 



Job Mobility in 1961. Special Labor Force Report No. 35, 1963. 
U. S. Department of tabor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Enplpynent participation rates in the South, 1940-1960: 
Laborers, except fana and nine. 
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principal s. ends in ciatters relating to the stracture of enploynent 
participat J tni ir. Scjt’. since 1940 have been (1) decreased participation 

of inait^' 3 C yeajr^ 1 age and increased participation at higher ages, 

except in jesLXS above 65; (2) increased overall employment participation of 
females in virtually every age class; (3) a rise in median ages of the employed, 
and of ^kOrkers in practically every zBain occupation except for scale pro- 
fessional and technical workers; (4) a corked decrease in emplo 37 meat parti- 
cipation rates in the fam occupations; =?Tid (5) important increases in 
several non-farm occupations, particularly among professional and technical 
workers, clerical workers, and craftsmen and foremen- 

In retrospect, these changes came about because the nation, and with 
it the South, emerged from its greatest economic depression into a period of 
intensive national defense activity, followed by sustained economic growth, 
accelerated technological change and relatively high emplo 3 mient, particularly 
employment of the vast supply of human resources represented by women. In 
the present perspective, these influences have not been materially diminished. 

We have, in addition, placed added emphasis upon education, civil rights and 
related socio-economic adjustments, and on greatly accelerated programs in 
health and welfare operations. 
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PsycheJegy 

Sodc!cgy end Anlhicpclogj' 

CAJso Acting Director cf Center for Ccccpctionol &5ucotjon, 1963-66^ 
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JOHN 3C COSTER, Ph.D. 

HERBERT M. HA^1L!^3, Ph.D. 

C PAUL MARSd, ALS. 

SELZ C MAYO, Ph.O. 

C. CAYCE SCARBC.ROUGH, Ed.O 



Agdaxtvrcl Education 

— Speciol Gsjsultcnt 

Sociology end Anlhrppo’cgy 
Sociology end Anthrcpol^y 
Agriarltxrrcl Educolion 



Associate Professors 



HARRY G. BEARD, Ed.D 

J. V/ILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, Ph.D. 

DONALD V/. DREVVES, Ph.D. 

LOREN A. IKNEN, Ph.O. 

GERALD S. LEVENTHAL, Ph.D. 

CHARL-ES V. MERCER, Ph.D 

TEXTON R. MILLER, Ph.O. 



Agriculfurcl Educotion orad Socsclogy end Anthrop^Jegy 

Psychology 

?sychc!cgy 

Economics 

Psychology 

SodoJogy end AnJhrpjxJiOgy 

Agricultural EducotJon 



Assistont Professors 
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LAWTON E BENNETT, Ph.D 

ROBERT M. FEAiyvJ, Ph.D. 

CHRISTOPHS GREEN, Ph.D. 

B. EUGENE GRIESSMAN, Ph.D 

LACY G. HALL, Ph.D. 

CHARLES I. JONES, Ed.D. 

JQSSH C. MAITHEV/S, JR., Ph.D. 
V/ALTER R. PARKER, JR., Ph.D. .. 

JOHN M. PETERS, Ed.D. 

y/lLLIAM H. PUDS, Ph.D. 

CHARLES H ROGERS, Ed.D 

THOMAS E SCISM, Ph.D... 

JOHN L. V/ASIK, Ed.D 

BERT V/. V/ESTBROOK, Ed.D. 

DOROTHY S. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. .... 



Politics 



economics 

Economics 

Sociology end Anthropolc^ 

— Adult Educolion 

Agricultural &Jucot:on 

— — — — Economics 

— — Guidance end Personnel Services 

— Adult Educotion 

- — — — — — Adult Edveatsen 

CoDrdrnatOT cf Services ond Conferences — Agriculture! Educcticn 

Politics 

Expenmentol Sfotistics end Psychology 

— Psychology 

- Sociology end Anthropology 
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CLEEL'RN G DAVrOM, 

CHAJy.ES £ l£‘.ViS- M S. 

RICHARD D. ECrBI^'S. MS , 
RICHARD i_ T^GUE. MS - 
ECEBIT T VVii.LWA'iS, MA 
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„ Sociclirsy end AnJhirpclcgy 
.. Scoclcsy end Anihrcpclcgy 

Ecxmcmlcs 

Sodclosy end AnlhrcpOiDgy 

Indisstricl end Ted^niccl EduzcHon 



Gratfuate Research Assistants 

WUXIAMi L BACIEKGER. 8S. ... 

V. MiLTGM EOYCE, MS „ “ " "" 

RCEtRT C EVAJS5. JR.. MS. 

JCHN! R. FLOVD. BS „ 

ALAJJ G- FOX, BS. "Z 

COY L HUDSON, BS.. fA.E± JZ Z * Z 

THEODORE P. UANOS, JAS. _ ' 

SV^V1A R. McCPAOSN, BA 

LYKN E, ONBRIZEK, BA 

TROY F. STALLARD. BA 

THO//AS C TUTTLE, AB. 

ELIZABETH C UTERMOHLEN, BS 

P. S. VT;^-<A1^LA^!THAN, MS. end MA 

S. .MICHAEL WISE, BA _ 



Psychclcgy 

Aduli EtJuccfion 

Psydiolcgy 

Psyrhclcgy 

Giddcnce end Personnel Sendees 

AsTsoiIturol EduceJaon 

Econcmlcs 

Sooolosy end Anihrppclpgy 

Psydiolosy 

Psydjolcgy 

Psychclogy 

Adult Kucotion 

Psychology 

Sodolcgy end Anthn^lcgy 



Clerical ond Administrorire Staff 



NAN C ADAMS 

A^N A ATAMAKO^UK 

cESSYE .M. BURWELL 

HARRIET S. OIADV/ICK 
eETTY W. CREV/«; 

MARY C. KING 

ANITA M. MUNNS 

OUVH L MAYNARD 

UNDA K. MYERS 

SYLVIA G. RAY 

UNDA H. RHYNE 

LINDA R. SCANNEU 

KATHISEN C. V/OODSGN 



Secretary 

Secretciy 

Secretary 

Secretory 

Secretory 

Secretary 

Secretory 

Secretory 

Secretory 

. Administrative Secretary 

Secretary 

Budget end Fiscal Officer 
Secretary 
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